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ABSTRACT 


In order to gain greater comprehension of the 



heterogeneous character of older people and to learn more about the 
social conditions surrounding the aged survivor, this study focuses 
on certain sub-samples of the older population: the married and 
widowed. Specifically, it attempts to assess the social adaptation to 
widowhood among the aged in 3 residential settings: city, small town, 
and "open country." The document devotes sections to (1) 
characteristics of the 496 respondents, (2) economic circumstances, 

(3) living conditions, (4) use of time, (5) social isolation, (6) 
friendship relations, and (7) formal social participation. The final 
section summarizes major findings and draws 12 conclusions and 
implications from them. Some basic conclusions were that widowers are 
more isolated and less self-^utf icient than widows; that 9 out of 10 
widows live on a money income of less than $2,000 per year and thus 
must rely on additional outside monetary assistance; and that the 
widow is more active in church participation than the widower, A 
71-item bibliography is included. (AN) 
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"The story of the status of widows is one of the saddest in 
the history of civilization. In uncivilized society a widow is 
considered dangerous because the ghost of her husband is 
supposed to cleave to her. Under marriage by capture or pur- 
chase, she is the property of her husband; and, like his other 
property, ought to accompany him to the other world. When 
she is spared she has no rational place in the society; there- 
fore, widows were a problem which the mores had to solve. 
In no other case have societies shown so much indifference 
to misfortune and innocent misery.” 

William Graham Sumner 
in Folkways , 1906 



"It was said to be an attribute of the Diety Himself that 
'He is the Father of the fatherless and defendeth the cause of 
the widow.’ To 'visit the widow and the fatherless in their af- 
fliction’ was to be part of the definition of true religion. One 
might expect to find, in a nation bred on this kind of teach- 
ing, that widows and orphans were a first charge on the good 
services of the community; that they were comforted, protect- 
ed, cared for. One finds, in fact, that of all the innocent 
victims of our clumsy blundering social system, they are the 
most undeservedly humiliated and unnecessarily distressed.” 

E. F. Rathbone 



SOCIAL ADAPTATION TO WIDOWHOOD 
AMONG A RURAL-URBAN AGED POPULATION 

FELIX M. BERARDO 1 

SUMMARY 



Scientific interest in the latter stages of the human life 
cycle has gained impressive momentum in recent decades, 
owing to the increased longevity among a rapidly expanding 
aged population. Much of this gerontological research has 
tended to portray the old as a rather homogeneous group. 
It has also ignored, by and large, the living circumstances 
of the increased older population. 

In order to gain greater comprehension of the hetero- 
geneous character of older people and to learn more about the 
social conditions surrounding the aged survivor, the present 
study purposely focused attention on certain sub-samples of 
the older population, the married and the widowed. More 
specifically, it has attempted to assess, in an exploratory 
manner and via a secondary analysis of survey data, the 
social adaptation to widowhood among the aged. 

In this final section of the report, we shall summarize 
some of the major findings of this investigation, and draw 
some conclusions and implications from them. Throughout 
the analysis, comparisons were made on the basis of the 
marital status of the respondents. Our presentation will fol- 
low a similar procedure. 

Characteristics of the Sample 

Married persons were generally younger than the wid- * 
owed; nearly half had not reached their seventieth birthday, 
compared to one-fifth of the widowers and one-fourth of the 
widows. Nearly two-fifths of the widowers were 80 years 
old or older, compared to less than a fourth of the widows. 

Widows tended to reside in cities or small tov/~s; mar- 
ried persons and widowers were most frequently found in 
the fringe-open country. 

A high degree of residential stability was evident. A 
greater proportion of the widowed persons, particularly 
widowers, were longtime residents. 

Respondents in general were relatively well educated; 
married persons had slightly more education than the wid- 
owed. 

Widows were least likely to be working; nearly 90% 
were unemployed, compared to three-fourths of the widowers 
and less than half of the married group. 

All but two respondents were white. Less than three- 
fourths of the widowers were native-born. Compared to the 
married and widows, a higher percentage of them were 
either naturalized citizens or aliens. 



1 Felix M. Berardo, Assistant Rural Sociologist, Department of 
Rural Sociology, Washington State University. Research reported 
here was completed under Project No. 1856. 



Health 

A significant proportion of the subjects with poor health 
were widowers; the largest proportion of those with good 
health were married. 

Widowers most often reported that poor health restricted 
their movement, both within and outside of the home. 

Married couples were more apt to draw from private 
funds to meet their medical expenses and to have medical 
insurance. Nearly three times as many widows and twice as 
many widowers as married couples were using public assist- 
ance to meet their medical bills. 

The largest proportion of subjects whose health was 
rated as poor resided in rural areas. Rural widowers exhibited 
the poorest health at all ages. 

The proportion of respondents rated poor on the health 
index increased with age. At all lengths of widowhood, 
proportionately more males than females were in poor health. 

A significantly larger proportion of the widowed, es- 
pecially widows, were experiencing psychosomatic sympto- 
mologies. 

Economic Circumstances 

Six out of ten respondents were classified as having a low 
economic index rating. Over three-fourths of the widows 
perceive their economic circumstances as poor, compared to 
less than two-thirds of the widowers and less than half of 
the married. 

Nearly 7 out of 10 persons had yearly incomes of under 
$2,000. Among widows, 88% had net incomes of less than 
$2,000, compared to 73% of the widowers and 56% of the 
married. Widows more often cited finances as a major prob- 
lem than other marital groups. 

The overwhelming majority indicated that they could 
make ends meet. Widows were most likely to report that 
they were unable to make ends meet or that they had just 
enough to get along on. Widowers were most likely to state 
that their current income was less nearly sufficient than it 
had been in the past. 

Less than one-third of this sample felt that they had 
curtai^d activities in recent years because of low income. 
However, two-fifths of the widows said they had been obliged 
to restrict activities for this reason. 

Among current sources of income, the married and wid- 
owers cited Social Security most often, whereas the widows 
reported Old Age Assistance. Only the widowed considered 
Old Age Assistance a major and most important source of 
support. They are also more dependent upon personal savings 



and financial contributions from children. 

A very small proportion felt threatened by their low 
income. Surprisingly, widows were least likely to feel threat- 
ened. 

Small- town residents were rated lowest in economic status. 
City dwellers were highest economically speaking, except for 
rural widowers. More than twice as many of the latter were 
rated high on the economic index when compared to their 
ocher residential counterparts. Within each residential cate- 
gory, married persons got the highest economic rating. 

Greater proportions of respondents were rated low on 
the economic status index with each increment in age. Wid- 
ows were the poorest regardless of age. 

Economic status improved with increases in education. 
However, widows were poorest and the married the best off, 
regardless of level of education. The poorest group, economi- 
cally speaking, were widows with a grammar school educa- 
tion or less. 

Generally speaking, the unfavorable economic status of 
the widow did not change with length of time since the 
death of her husband. Among persons widowed 10 years or 
more, however, the differences between the sexes tend to 
disappear. 

Livrng Circumstances 

About one-fourth of the widowed had a poor level of 
ng rating. 

The majority of subjects were living in single family 
dwellings. Nearly all of the married and over three-fourths 
of the widowed were in such quarters. Most of the remaining 
widowed were apartment dwellers. Married persons were 
much more likely to have their homes paid for. Widows 
were most likely to live in a rented apartment or duplex. 

In most cases, the living quarters were big enough. Al- 
most all of those occupying one and two room dwellings, 
however, were widowed and most of these resided in small 
hotel apartments. Well over four-fifths of ail respondents 
were satisfied with their present housing. A similarly high 
proportion stated they planned to stay in their present living 
quarters. There was little variation among marital groups, 
either in terms of their satisfaction with housing or their in- 
tentions to remain. 

In general, the conveniences available in the homes of 
the respondents were adequate by modern standards. The 
widowed, particularly widowers, were less apt to have all of 
the conveniences considered. 

Most respondents were well supplied with modern appli- 
ances. The widowed on the whole had fewer appliances in 
their homes. Widowers were especially lacking in major 
home appliances; 48% had fewer than 5 of the 10 appliances 
considered. 

Only half of the respondents drove their own cars or rode 
with a spouse. Over two-fifths usually rode with someone 
else. Less than a fourth were dependent on public trans- 
portation. However, less than 6% of the widows drove their 
own cars, compared to 56% of the married and 48% of the 
widowers. The majority of the widowed, particularly widows, 
were highly dependent upon other people and public systems 
for transportation. 



A greater proportion of the small town residents fell into 
the poor category of level of living and residential status. 
The highest level of living was among married city residents. 
Moreover, for each residential area analyzed, married persons 
consistently had the highest level of living. The widowed, 
especially in small towns, showed the lowest level. 

Level of living declined with age, though married re- 
spondents had the highest level of living, irrespective of age. 
The respondents with the poorest level of living were the 
widowed of advanced ages. 

Respondents with the least education were most likely 
to be classified as poor on the level of living index. Never- 
theless the married showed the highest level of living, irre- 
spective of education. At the lower educational levels, wid- 
owers had a slightly higher level of living than widows, but 
among the more educated this situation was reversed. 

The proportion of widowed persons with a poor level of 
living substantially increased with length of widowhood. 
For those widowed under 10 years, the female was most often 
rated poor on the index; thereafter, it was the male. 

Use of Time 

Nearly all of the respondents had at least 10 hours a 
week to spend as they pleased. A fourth had 70 or more 
hours. Widowed people, especially widowers, reported con- 
siderably more free hours than the married. 

Generally speaking, widows were the most active group 
of all respondents and widowers the least active. 

Most were reasonably satisfied with the opportunities to 
use their leisure time. Among the few who stated some 
degree of dissatisfaction, married persons were most likely to 
feel this way, and widows the least likely. Over 70% of the 
subjects reported no activities that they would like to par- 
ticipate in that they were not doing now. The primary reason 
for nonparticipation offered by all marital groups, but wid- 
owers in particular, was poor health. 

While only 8% stated they didn’t know what to do with 
their free time, over half reported that they just managed to 
keep busy. Widowers had the most difficulty in coping with 
leisure time; over one-fifth were at a loss as to what to do 
with their spare time. Married persons were more apt to say 
there wasn’t enough time for ail the things they wanted to do. 

Social Isolation 

Widowed persons were much more likely to be classified 
as isolated than the married. Widowers by far were the most 
socially isolated group. 

Nearly three-fourths of all respondents were either living 
alone or with their spouse only. Over 60% of the widowed 
were sole occupants of the household. However, the widowed, 
especially widows, were more likely than other groups to be 
living with their children. 

Over 70% had contact with their children at least weekly. 
Widows interacted with kin the most; over three-fourths 
saw their children at least weekly. 

Contact with relatives other than children took place 
with considerably less frequency. Only 16% saw other rela- 




fives weekly or more often, and 38% said they saw other 
relatives seldom or never. Widowers were least likely to 
interact with relatives other than their children. 

The majority were satisfied with their opportunities to 
be with their families and relatives. Widowers were most 
likely to be dissatisfied with current rates of contact. 

A reciprocal network of kin assistance was noticeable 
between the respondents and their offspring. Over four-fifths 
received some form of help from their children. Companion- 
ship was most frequently mentioned, followed by assistance 
in the form of gifts and transportation. 

Examination by marital status of help received revealed 
that in every instance, widows most often reported such 
assistance. Widowers were most likely to say that they re- 
ceived no help at all from their children. 

All but 5% of the subjects with children said they gave 
some form of help to their children. Almost 60% said they 
helped in every way possible, and almost half had provided 
aid in the form of gifts. Married persons reported giving 
aid of every type to their children more often than the 
widowed. Widowers were least likely to be helping their 
children. 

Nearly all of the subjects felt that their family or relatives 
never or seldom interfered with their affairs. Moreover, most 
felt that there was nothing further their family or relatives 
could do to contribute to their happiness. 

The proportion of respondents classified as socially iso- 
lated increased with age. The widowed and, in particular, 
the widower, were substantially more isolated than the mar- 
ried, irrespective of age. 

Contrary to the findings of early sociological investiga- 
tions of the urban community, city dwellers were the least 
isolated and the small town residents the most isolated. 
Widowers emerged as the most socially isolated group, irre- 
spective of residential area. Widowers in small towns and 
open country areas were especially isolated. 

Respondents with the least education were the most 
isolated. Nevertheless, the position of the widower as the 
most isolated marital type remains unchanged within each 
educational level examined. The next most consistently iso- 
lated group were the widows. 

Over half stated they had no major problems. Among 
the remainder, the most frequently mentioned problems 
were health, finances, lonesomeness, and worry about the 
future. Widowers, more often than any other marital group, 
reported lonesorneness as a major problem. They were also 
least likely to have no problems at ail. 

Friendship Relations 

More than half of the married and widowed groups re- 
ported they had at least 20 good friends in the immediate 
community. However, married persons had the most friends 
in the community and, among the widowed, the widowers 
were most likely to have no friends at all. 

Two-thirds of the respondents indicated they had at least 
20 good friends residing outside the immedi&ce community. 
Again, the married had the most outside friends and, among 
the widowed, widowers had the fewest. Widowers were 



also most likely to have no friends at all living outside the 
community. 

Almost two- thirds of the people interviewed said they 
were "very satisfied*’ with their opportunities to be with 
their close friends; another 22% were "quite satisfied." 
Married persons were most satisfied with their opportunities, 
and widowers were least satisfied. 

Friendships were maintained with a variety of people 
representing several age levels. Widowers consistently in- 
cluded a smaller proportion of various age levels among their 
friends. For widows, church members were the primary 
source of friendship ties. Neighbors comprised the larger 
friendship group among widowers and married persons. 

The widowed were more likely to prefer their own age 
group, and widowers more likely than widows. 

Formal Social Participation 

Nearly half of the subjects were not church members. 
The largest proportion of church members were widows; 
the greatest proportion of nonmembers were widowers. 

Over a third stated that they never attended religious 
services. Widowers were least likely to attend religious ser- 
vices; widows were most likely to attend. 

The female widowed is also most likely to say that religion 
is more important to them now than when they were younger. 
Even though religion was frequently reported as being more 
important than in the past, actual participation in church 
activities had diminished over time. Widows more than 
other marital types felt that they were more active now than 
in the past. 

Only half of those with church connections felt that the 
church was raking enough interest in its older people. Again, 
a greater proportion (55%) of widows replied in the affir- 
mative. A rather large percentage (48%) of widowers were 
either undecided or unwilling to pass judgment. 

Less than a third felt they were as active in formal groups 
and organizations as they had been in the past. 

Over half did not belong to any formal organization or 
group. Over three- fourths of the widowers lacked member- 
ship. For married nonparticipants, the major reason was that 
they never cared for clubs. This was also a major reply 
among inactive widowers. Widows cited poor health along 
with a general lack of interest in clubs as major explanations 
for nonparticipation. 

Lodges claimed the largest proportion of membership, 
followed by church-related organizations. Widows were no- 
ticeable for their membership in church organizations. They 
also exhibited the most r lembersh/.p, proportionately, in for- 
mal organizations and groups, and widowers the least. 

For many people, the organizational connections specified 
consisted of membership only. Widowers did not participate 
regularly in any organization or group except church -re la ted 
organizations. 

Participation was greatest in church -re la ted organizations, 
followed by lodge meetings. Again, widows are especially 
noticeable for their attendance at church-related organizations. 
They also are the most frequent attend ers at meetings of 
various other organizations, while widowers exhibit the least 
attendance. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Widowhood is rapidly becoming a major phenomenon 
of American society. Census data indicate that there are more 
than 10.5 million widowed persons among our population 
today, the large majority of whom are women (63: 31). The 
widowed female has been outnumbering her male counter- 
part by a continually widening margin. Whereas the number 
of widowers has remained essentially constant from 1930 to 
the present, female survivors have shown a substantial rise 
during this period. Thus, in 1940 there were twice as many 
widows as widowers. During the following decade, widows 
increased nearly 25% while the number of widowers rose 
by only 3%. By I960, the ratio of widows to widowers had 
increased to more than 3.5:1. Now the ratio is more than 
4:1. In 1965, the U.S. had well over 8.5 million widows 
and their total has continued to rise. Widowhood then is 
emerging as an important area for sociological inquiry be- 
cause of the growing population involved. 2 

The increase in widowhood has followed a somewhat 
similar pattern in Washington. Thus, in 1940 more than 
twice as many widows as widowers lived in the state, and by 
I960 the ratio had increased to 3.5:1 (64). 

Factors Responsible for Excess of Widows 

Three major reasons or factors account for the growing 
excess of widows in the United States: 

1. Mortality among women is lower than among men 
and, therefore, more women survive to advanced years. 

2. On the average, wives are younger than their hus- 
bands; consequently, even without sex differences in 
mortality, they might be expected to outlive their 
husbands. 



3. Among the widowed, remarriage rates are considerably 
lower for women than for men. 

Other major factors that also affect widowhood status are 
war casualties, depressions, and disease pandemics (22:24- 
27). 

Widowhood as a Community Problem 

Concern over the plight of the widowed is reflected 
at the national level. At the recent White House Conference 
on the Status of Women, for example, an increase in benefits 
under the old-age insurance system for various types of wid- 
ows was a major recommendation (30:60-62). The number 
of widows receiving old-age benefits is expected to rise 
rapidly over the next decade and the conference recommenda- 
tions are aimed toward eliminating inequities directly affect- 
ing this special group. Widowhood has also long been known 
to entail a variety of social problems at the local level. Adult 
and child dependency, poverty, unemployment, illness, and 
the more significant facts of family disorganization and of 
women’s insecure industrial status are related to widowhood 
(42:516-540). 

Widowhood then must be viewed as a crisis situation 
involving increasing numbers of people. 3 It requires the de- 
velopment of alternative patterns of behavior if the indi- 
vidual is to maintain satisfactory relations with the family, 
the kin group, and the community, and if he is to sustain 
a minimum level of personal equilibrium. Sociologically, 
widowhood requires reintegration of roles suitable to a new 
status. The diverse ways in which this is accomplished are 
viewed as important areas for current empirical inquiry. 



SCOPE OF RESEARCH ON WIDOWHOOD 



For a variety of reasons, widowhood has not engaged the 
specific interests of sociological investigators to any gre?t 
extent. However, there has been occasional recognition of 
the growing need for empirical information regarding their 
patterns of accommodation. For example, a widely read com- 
munity study on aging concludes that "the effects and 
sequelae of widc^ hood have received little attention in em- 
pirical research. Widows are coming to represent a sizeable 
group in American life and there is a growing need for 
information regarding their patterns of adjustment” (24:55-7*7, 
168-169, 254). Similarly, in the more recent Handbook of 
Social Gerontology one reviewer notes the lack of references 
to bereavement and widowhood in the various publications 
of that specialized and related fields and remarks: "It is 
striking that this inevitable and universal phase of life would 
be so patently neglected as an area of serious study” (69: 261- 
297). Such apparent disregard of this special phase of the 
family life-cycle appears anomalous, indeed, in light of the 
fact that three out of every four wives in the United States 
become widows. 

2 While there is no doubt that the number of widowed persons 
has substantially increased, their proportion decreased. 



RESEARCH ORIENTATIONS TOWARD WIDOWHOOD 

One apparent and somewhat paradoxical reason for the 
dearth of information in this area is that recent research on 
latter stages of the life-cycle has tended to submerge the 
identification of widowhood status through concentration on 
the problems of our aging population. That is, data on the 
aged often are not distinguished with respect to widowhood 
status; consequently, exact information concerning this spe- 
cial group becomes hard to get. Most of the research that 
has been done ignores or overlooks differences in levels of 
functioning as well as differences in backgrounds and experi- 
ences. Social class and cultural values are typically not dif- 
ferentiated nor considered. A host of important socio-econom- 
ic variables are submerged under the all-inclusive category 
of "the aged.” The fact that a substantial minority of the 
widowed in the United States do not fall within the usual 
definition of the aged population is frequently ignored. About 
one-fifth of the new widows created each year, for example, 
are under the age of forty-five (32: 1-4), Their problems are, 

2 An excellent review of representative literature concerning the 

concept of crisis and its current employment in the field can be 
found in reference 34:195-201. 
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